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Koinonia Farm Carries On 


The Christian fellowship named Koinonia near Amer- 
icus, Ga., established in 1942, has been called “one of 
America’s creative churches” by Harold E. Fey, editor of 
the Christian Century. Since early 1956 it has literally 
been “under fire’ from elements in the community in 
which it is situated. Some 60 white and Negro persons 
have been subjected to various economic pressures, dyna- 
miting and gunfire, and organized efforts of certain 
groups in the community to persuade the group to leave 
the locality of Americus. 

The plight of Koinonia has been well publicized and 
friends over the nation have given much practical aid. 
Two thousand persons have signed pledges of $50 each to 
give the Koinonia community the protection of a unique 
form of “Christian Brotherhood Insurance,’ when sud- 
denly all fire insurance on buildings was canceled, appeals 
to various American insurance companies failed, and even 
Lloyds of London declined to insure. The Christian 
Brotherhood Insurance plan was carried through by 
groups of “friends of Koinonia” which have sprung up 
at various places. 

During the past year these 2,000 persons have signed a 
pledge reading as follows: “In token of my concern for 
the continuing witness of the Koinonia Community, in the 
event of loss to the Community’s property or damage 
suits against same, | promise to pay to Koinonia Farm, 
Inc., the sum of $50 or portion thereof required to 
cover loss.” 

One of the founders of Koinonia is Rev. Clarence Jor- 
dan, ordained a minister of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. He went to a state agricultural college and to 
a Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. The condi- 
tion of the farmers of Georgia was his continuing concern. 
He and Martin England founded Koinonia as a coopera- 
tive farm in which the participants of all races and 
creeds were on an equal basis. In the fellowship of God, 
they held, there were no favored children, They believed, 
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however, that more people were separated by money than 
by race. Thus they began the principle of common owner- 
ship, in accordance with the practices of the Christians 
described in Acts 2:44, “And all who believed were 
together and had all things in common.” (Revised Stand- 
ard Version.) 

Two fainilies moved to a 440-acre farm in November, 
1942. It is located eight miles west of Americus on high- 
way 49. In later years more land was secured, and the 
tract now comprises 1,100 acres. [In 1956 there were 60 
people, one-fourth Negro. But the Negro families were 
moved recently to New Jersey, at the height of the violent 
demonstrations against the Community. 

“Work and fellowship are the most important elements 
in the Koinonia Farm daily life,” reads a statement from 
this “venture in Christian community.” A typical day 
includes group breakfast, a meeting to make decisions re- 
garding work, daily chores, and work until noon; after 
the noon meal comes a brief rest period, then work until 
the evening meal which the members eat in family groups. 

Worship services are held daily. The members’ con- 
ception of fellowship is that the way of love “rises above 
hatred, violence, and war.” “Christians should be ready 
to die for their beliefs,” but the Koinonia group says it 
is not God's will that Christians should kill—much less 
take part in the wholesale slaughter of modern war. 

“At Koinonia the physical materials of life are con- 
sidered tools of the Kingdom-—a trust from God. In the 
stewardship of the soil, as in other daily activities, the 
Koinonian seeks to demonstrate man’s partnership with 
the Creator. Crops are rotated, fields contoured and ter- 
raced, and soil-building legumes grown. Machinery and 
labor-saving devices are used as fully as possible.” The 
group established a balanced farming program. 

There were only minor interferences from residents 
nearby during the early years. Major troubles began in 
1950. A student from India was visiting the Community 
and was taken to the little country church in the neighbor- 
hood. It was thought the colored man was a Negro, and 
thereupon the members of Koinonia were denied the fel- 
lowship of the church. Opposition also increased follow- 
ing the Supreme Court decision outlawing segregation in 
the public schools in 1954 and the wide organization of 
the white councils in the state of Georgia. 

In May, 1956, the local merchants “boycotted the eggs” 
produced at Koinonia and would make no purchases. Then 
the insurance coverage on the buildings was canceled, 
causing a serious situation because there was a mortgage 
of $10,000 on the farm, and the company holding the 
mortgage required insurance. In June, 1956, physical 
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violence began. The roadside market at which the farm 
sold its produce was wrecked by dynamite. 

On Christmas, 1956, a local resident celebrated the birth 
of the Prince of Peace by shooting bullets into the gaso- 
line tanks on the farm. On New Year’s the roadside mar- 
ket was completely destroyed by dynamite—along with 
125 country-cured hams the farm had hoped to sell. A 
few nights later an occupant of a passing car used a 
machine-gun to shoot at the member guarding the prem- 
ises and at the house. The members of the Community 
have had only flashlights for their protection. Late in 
March, 1957, someone fired a rifle-shot through a win- 
dow in a room occupied by Mr. Jordan’s daughter. She 
asked her father to permit her to stand watch all that 
night with only a flashlight in her hand. 

The economic boycott was widened. The Community 
has been unable to purchase gasoline locally. In the 
spring of 1957, the Community was forced for lack of 
supplies to omit planting sweet potatoes, a major cash 
crop, cotton and truck crops The flock of poultry was re- 
duced from 4,000 hens to 700, The normal number of hogs 
and cattle has been maintained. Unusual efforts have had 
to be made to obtain supplies, e.g., gasoline must be pur- 
chased in small cans from such filling stations as are 
willing to sell. It is difficult to operate a tractor on that 
basis. 

In May, 1957, lawless persons bombed the building of 
a merchant who continued to sell flour and feed to Koino- 
nia. The blast damaged not only that building but six 
others. 

The local newspaper said violence must be stopped, but 
reminded Koinonia that it must face its responsibility 
for continuing its interracial practices in the face of “such 
overwhelming popular disapproval.’’ Earlier the local 
ministers’ association took action to disapprove violence 
as a method of expressing disapproval. It is reported 
that no local resident of Americus has openly voiced 
approval of the objectives of the venture in Christian 
community as expressed at Koinonia. 

In the summer of 1957 a conference was arranged by a 
group of ten influential local citizens, not including minis- 
ters, and the Koinonia group. The residents stated that 
they did not believe that the experiment had created love 
and unity but rather discord, strife, and bitterness. They 
asked the Community to consider moving away and leav- 
ing Americus and Sumter County “in peace.” They of- 
fered assistance in liquidating the investment so as to 
give the Community full value. The ten prominent citi- 
zens feared they had on their hands a situation with which 
they were powerless to deal. They were convinced that 
the mass of the people were bitterly opposed to Koinonia, 
and even stated that they might suffer because they had 
been willing to come to the farm to discuss matters and 
offer their advice. oinonia reports that throughout the 
discussion there was “mutual respect, calmness, and deep 
concern.” But the members felt that their main offence 
was that their concept of community was contrary to the 
“Southern way of life,” and therefore they should not 
forsake their homes. 

Later Koinonia proposed that an independent group of 
three be brought in to make the decision; perhaps one 
from the National Council of Churches, one from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and a third 
chosen by these two. If such a group would advise 
Koinonia to leave the county, the Community stated its 
willingness to abide by the decision. This proposal was 
declined because, it was said, people outside the South 


do not understand the situation in that region. Then 
Koinonia offered to abide by the results of an inquiry 
made by three persons from Georgia. The reply was 
that Sumter County would not be understood by persons 
outside the county. The citizens again advised Koinonia 
to leave, and the Community again refused. The local 
bank then declined to take further deposits and asked 
Koinonia to remove its account. The local Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. store asked Koinonia to stop making pur- 
chases. Koinonia finds it can still order materials from 
Atlanta by mail. 

But the local boycott has effectively destroyed the main 
cash income from eggs and irrigated crops, and the road- 
side market as an outlet. Koinonia believes it can weather 
the boycott and survive by processing and shelling pecans. 
It has made this decision because of three reasons: The 
market is almost entirely outside the state; supplies can 
be purchased at auctions operated by the state; the 
machinery for shelling can be powered by electricity com- 
ing from lines financed by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 

Koinonia asks 2,000 people to loan $25 each to raise 
a fund of $50,000 to go into this business. It asks for 
the loan for ten years, will pay interest at 4 per cent and 
will arrange to repay ten per cent of the loan each year. 

Robert Swain, 2845 Sussex Road, Trevose, Pa., is co- 
ordinator of the activities of the various Friends of 
Koinonia. The new Koinonia Community established at 
Neshanic Station, N. J., is made up of the Negroes who 
moved from the South because of violence there, and of 
others who have had to come north because of “battle 
fatigue” while residing near Americus, Ga. 

The article above is based on various issues of Koino- 
nia’s Newsletter, and other items furnished by friends of 
Koinonia. 


Dr. Pusey on Religion in Universities 


Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, president of Harvard Univer- 
sity, observed in his 1957 baccalaureate address that there 
had been manifestations of a resurgent spirit in that uni- 
versity community in art, music, the theater, and other 
spheres. Mostly, however, he dealt with the evidences of 
interest in religion in university circles generally. From 
the address published in The Christian Century, Chicago, 
July 24, 1957, the following paragraphs are quoted : 

“.. . today the climate within universities is more 
favorable toward religion than it has been for some time. 
There is more interest in religion, and less hostility to- 
ward it. If not all people view the change with favor, 
at least it is now widely recognized that religion is an ac- 
ceptable subject of intellectual interest, and already one 
begins to wonder how it could ever have been held tiat 
it was not. Discussion of religion is carried on with 
less frenzy and more tolerance than has been usual for 
some time. It seems that the mood of toleration, first 
learned in fierce struggles among religious sects has now 
also taken hold of the aggressive secularists of a genera- 
tion ago and of their irate opponents. In this changing 
climate many are coming again to speak up for religion 
in university and college communities as they have not 
vel some time. I have myself been among this num- 

“The new willingness to look again at religion rests on 
a renewed sense that man is indeed deeper than method. 
It does not follow, however, that the new interest in re- 
ligion is against methodical thinking. Quite the contrary, 
it will go with this at every turn. But it will not be com- 
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pletely limited or held back by methodical thinking when 
such limitation seems to mean turning away from the rich- 
ness of experience and the fullness of life... . 

“The new religious interest within universities is in no 
sense peculiar or original to Harvard. Rather, it is wide- 
spread, for in many places after more than two genera- 
tions of increasing secular drift and increasing indiffer- 
ece to religion many are trying again to reassert the 
premise with which the American university began; 
namely, that because a university is nonsectarian, it need 
not—indeed some of us believe it cannot to its peril—go 
further and eschew religion altogether. But what men 
are trying to do here is not again to set up something 
which will be restrictive, but rather to refuse to be re- 
stricted by a secular orthodoxy which in its turn has 
tended to act hubristically, to wish to set itself up without 
rivals, and to confine. 

“To be perfectly candid, many of us hope that the new 
intellectual interest in the role of faith in human life will 
not stop at this point. In our judgment it should lead 
on to questing about the object of faith, which is God, 
and to an effort to give meaning and content to this word. 
Beyond the intellectual quest there is another, where 
one steps out on the venture of faith, but here one begins 
to talk of gifts which it is not in the power of any college 
to give, nor indeed of one man to another... . 

“What has been carelessly referred to at Harvard as 
a ‘religious revival’ is obviously no such thing. It is 
rather only one additional manifestation of a broad move- 
ment widely evident today in Western culture which stems 
from discontent, or a refusal to be satisfied with what 
has come to seem an exclusive, arid and unpromising, 
secular approach to life. Where the freshening comes 
from, it is impossible to say. It seems to come from many 
quarters at one time. It is as if springs were beginning 
again to flow into a well that had run dry. But what- 
ever its source, it seems to me one should recognize and 
he thankful for the fact, and encourage it where one may. 
And we can do this without subtracting from, but indeed 
in fuller recognition of, the indispensable requirement 
within the university which remains, as it has been, first 
and always, to seek to know. .. . 

The effect of Harvard on her sons seems often to be 
to bring them into a mental state which is a curious blend 
of skepticism and excited caring—to a heightened reti- 
cence born of increased insight with which there is also 
mixed an eager desire to venture forward. I suspect 
this reticence is not unrelated to whatever it is that causes 
many Harvard men—it seems to me, unnecessarily—to 
hold back from participation in organized religion. But 
in this aspect perhaps it is essentially a healthy scorn of 
cant, or better, put the other way around, simply a devo- 
tion to sincerity and truth. But if so, there is also a cer- 
tain sadness and irony in it, for passionate attachment 
to sincerity and truth is precisely what is most character- 
istic of the great figures in the history of religion, almost 
all of whom were inquiring minds who, with monumental 
courage, refused to be put off by the appearances of their 
time. When they are studied sympathetically they are 
found, almost without exception, to be among the world’s 
most fiercely realistic examiners into the ways of men. 
For this reason, if for no other, they belong in a univer- 
sity curriculum. . .. 

“It is our hope that you have come to love Harvard, and 
that your interest in Harvard will continue. But more espe- 
cially it is our wish that you will continue interested in 
and loyal to those things for which Harvard stands—free 
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inquiry, the wish to know, courage, compassion and, 
above all, the command to live after an appropriate pat- 
tern of excellence as best we can. 

“The Student Council Report on Religion stated that 
‘the concern of a liberal education for commitment is more 
than for defense.’ And so it is. It is easy to achieve 
emancipation from false and little faiths. It is quite 
another thing to come to a large and life-giving faith. 
Yet this is what we all need. ... Harvard has been pleased 
to have you here, has tried to help you, and would like 
now to pray that the Lord may walk with you and 
strengthen you on your way.” 


“A Religious Approach to Foreign Aid” 


The technical assistance given by numerous missionaries 
set a precedent for many of the programs of technical 
cooperation now carried on by governments in the less 
developed nations of the world. Religious people re- 
sponded to the ethical imperatives that called for a shar- 
ing of God's bounty with those less fortunate before gov- 
ernments recognized their obligation. The response of 
religious people, recently defined in terms of national in- 
terest, may become the basis for constructive policies and 
programs of international relations. These are among 
the views developed by Justin Wroe Nixon in a booklet, 
Man's New Hope: A Religious Approach to Foreign Aid 
(New York, The Church Peace Union, 1957. 50 cents). 

Noting that technology has largely enabled the peeple 
of the United States to attain their present type of 
economy, Dr. Nixon finds that the missionaries have been 
master educators and carriers of knowledge to the less 
developed countries. William Carey's tremendous stimu- 
lus to technical development in India, along with his mis- 
sionary zeal, is described as “almost incredible.” The 
fact that some 100,000 missionaries have gone out from 
the Western nations “is in itself one of the causes of the 
current ‘revolution of rising expectations’ in the less 
developed countries. Plainly the contributions of missions 
to technical assistance have been both general and spe- 
cific. 

President Truman’s clarion call for a bold, new program 
of international mutual aid through technical assistance 
has been followed by statements by President Eisenhower 
with respect to the obligation to assist other peoples seek- 
ing “freedom from grinding poverty.” The Administra- 
tion has changed, the program is beset with numerous 
problems, but the principles enunciated by our Presi- 
dents “are those of the Judeo-Christian tradition.” 

A small part of the U. S. program of technical coopera- 
tion is carried out through the United Nations ; most of it 
is done unilaterally. Thousands of experts have been sent 
out, thousands of fellowships have been awarded. Proj- 
ects in housing, health, education, agriculture, etc., have 
been administered. And the less developed nations have 
paid a large part of the bill—thus refuting the oft- 
repeated accusation that this is all “a hand-out.” 

The over-all program of mutual security, including 
military assistance, has been variously motivated. it is 
an aspect of the cold war. But the cold war is a fact, and 
this nation is engaged in it. We are called upon as a na- 
tion to meet many emergencies. A high degree of con- 
fusion in the program seems to be inherent in the situa- 
tion. The bookkeeping has probably had to be somewhat 
confusing. The United States has both given and gained. 
Much of the money appropriated for foreign aid has been 
spent here and has added to the incomes of American 
corporations and farmers. There is some evidence that 
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much interest in foreign aid has been in terms of indirect 
aid to the economy at home. ; 

The less-developed countries have themselves furnished 
bottlenecks for the program. Their own social structures 
often militate against economic development. Yet the 
great enterprises that have gone under the label of foreign 
aid are nevertheless an aspect of the process whereby “a 
community of mankind is being built.” The people ot the 
United States, accustomed to small groups operating in 
local communities, seem to dread their world destiny. 
“Universality is still foreign to us.” In spite of the reluc- 
tance of the people, Dr. Nixon insists they must act 
responsibly in foreign policy. In the development of 
responsibility, the religious groups may have a great role. 

Dr, Nixon quotes with approval the words of Rev. 
James L. Vizzard, S.J., of the staff of the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference: “In our vast world, we cannot 
reach all who need or have a claim on our charity, and 
thus the state acts as our agent. When it gives, it is 
ourselves giving. . . . The state comes into being to ful- 
fill for us collectively what we cannot do alone.” 

Dr. Nixon goes on to state that Father Vizzard’s gen- 
eralization “makes clear to the churches and other re- 
ligious groups that the programs of governments, such as 
we have been considering, can be expressions of the moral 
purposes which the churches cherish.” 

The religious groups also have the obligation to submit 
government programs “to searching study and criticism.” 

Dr. Nixon thinks that the churches of the U. S. A. 
should challenge the political leaders and the community 
at large to: 

1. Make “the largest practicable use of the U.N. and 
its agencies.” 

2. Supply “a fund for long-range economic develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped countries, divorced from mili- 
tary or cold war considerations.” 

3. Make “a much clearer distinction in our mutual secu- 
rity program between expenditures determined by emer- 
gency and military considerations and funds for perma- 
nent economic development and technical assistance.” 

4. Develop “trade arrangements that serve the needs of 
the underdeveloped countries as well as those of the indus- 
trially advanced countries.” 

5. Work for “the removal at home of barriers based 
on race and color that tend to prevent real brotherhood.” 

Dr, Nixon is professor emeritus of Christian Theology 
and Ethics at Colgate Rochester Divinity School. 


“Art of Listening” 


The statement below, under the above title, appears 
as an introduction to a recent announcement of courses 
in the department of religious education, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, New York 3, N. Y. It is 
signed by Lee A. Belford, chairman of the department : 

“There is nothing more pitiable than the person who 
is always answering questions no one has asked. He may 
be a master at articulation, he may be forceful and dog- 
matic, he may know all the answers, but he is not the 
sort of person who makes a good religious educator. The 
person who really counts in the religious field is the one 
who can listen. Unless one listens, he cannot hear the 
voice of God, nor can he hear the questions of his neigh- 
bor. Unless he listens, he cannot aid others in finding the 
answers they really want and God has to give. Unless 
one listens, he is not a minister. 

“The Bible testifies that God is living and actively 
intervenes in the affairs of men. He acts through the 


events of history and of the biographies of ordinary men. 
In the name of righteousness he challenges the corruption 
of the world and in the name of love offers forgiveness 
to those who repent and wish to amend their ways. This 
is the testimony of the Biblical faith. It is verified through 
believers ; it cannot be proved to those who will not be- 
lieve. That is the religious paradox. 

“Tn terms of religious experience God takes the initia- 
tive, but he does not force himself. There is no revela- 
tion ina vacuum. It must first be received and accepted 
as revelation before it becomes meaningful. A person 
might be convinced through logical proofs, that there is a 
God, but unless his belief becomes a transforming ex- 
perience, he is still without God. One may become an 
astute theologian able to refute his adversaries in open 
forum, but unless his theology points beyond itself to a 
living God who answers questions that involve the very 
core of his being, then religiously it is meaningless, _ 

“All education occurs within a context. Every child 
is born into a structure of presuppositions within which 
he asks questions and grows. Within a religious group 
the presuppositions are called dogma, the formulation of 
the results of the religious experience of the group. It is 
futile to ask whether there should be dogma or not, for 
it is as inevitable in the religious field as in every other. 
The debate over whether religious education should be 
traditional or transmissive on the one hand, or person- 
centered or progressive on the other, is not a matter of 
choice. The question is whether the person will have 
greater freedom to develop deep convictions about what 
is truly important in a loose or firm structure of presup- 
positions. What is to be avoided is a dogmatism that 
precludes the asking of questions. 

“Judaism and Christianity believe in special revelation, 
that God reveals himself in particular through a chosen 
group. But both religions believe in general revelation, 
the fact that God is not limited in his revelation to the 
particular group but may also reveal himself through all 
people at all times. Much of the pioneer work in estab- 
lishing more satisfactory racial relations was initiated by 
secular forces. New insights into anthropology were 
discovered by psychologists without the religious fold. 
Concepts of personality development were formulated 
without direct reference to religious concerns. The im- 
portance of economic factors in shaping personality was 
delineated by some who were definitely antagonistic to 
religion. To the extent that God is truth and all truth 
comes from him, then God has spoken and speaks through 
secular forces as well as through religious channels. 

“Arnold Toynbee and other historiographers have chal- 
lenged the concept of the chosen instrument. Suffice it to 
say in answer that unless individuals and groups have a 
sense of vocation, a sense of purpose, their impact upon 
the world is lessened. The problem is not of vocation but 
the content of the calling. Vocation can become con- 
stricted and exclusive, it can be withdrawn and divisive. 
But, if it is thought of as having a relevance to the whole 
world and if it is acknowledged that God may be speak- 
ing through the rest of the world, then the quality of 
listening is introduced. If God is creator and sustainer 
of the universe, then God can speak through all peoples. 
If one believes this, then his ear must become attuned. 

“Without minimizing in any way the importance of 
special revelation or the concept of the chosen instrument, 
there are many real advantages in a religious education 
program embedded in what is called a secular milieu. 
Every point of view is found at New York University. 
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Every presupposition is open to exploration and examina- 
tion. The student is exposed to the entire intellectual 
gambit. There is no more exciting or challenging field 
within which to formulate one’s religious beliefs. 

“The Department of Religious Education has a fune- 
tion for those without a religious commitment as well as 
for those with convictions. In the broad content courses 
such as the Bible, Comparative Religion, Sociology of Re- 
ligion, and Psychology of Religious Experience, the stu- 
dent examines the questions in these fields that have been 
asked and, in a sympathetic atmosphere, examines the 
answers. A narrow dogmatism is avoided for the sake of 
a spirit of inquiry. Sometimes the student is not able to 
ask the big questions of himself until he has seen the 
possibility of their answer. Perhaps he needs the ex- 
posure to those of different minds before he realizes he 
does not know the important answers. But, were the 
student not in a situation where he was a fellow seeker 
with those of various beliefs, and those with none, he 
might be less stimulated in asking questions of himself 
and less sure of finding answers that are adequate. 

“The art of listening is an attitude to be acquired and 
a skill to be developed. Unless one can hear the questions 
asked on every age level, unless he can think and feel 
with little children, with the adolescents, and with those 
of more mature years, then he cannot help them find the 
answers they are seeking. All the proficiency possible 
in the use of teaching methods and all the knowledge 
of dogma possible are meaningless unless one can hear 
the questions that are asked. 

“If one listens to what others are saying, then he may 
find the truth of God revealed through them. If he 
listens to the questions they are asking, he may find 
the truth maintained in his religion. If he listens and his 
religion does not point to the answers, then his God is too 


small. Then it is time for him to re-examine his own 
beliefs.” 


Youth Sharing 


The World Youth Projects are described by the young 
people participating in them in a booklet, When We Share, 
compiled by Frances Maeda (New York, Friendship 
Press, 1957. 65 cents). 

“A sense of oneness grows through giving and receiv- 
ing,” writes Miss Maeda, who has administered the 
Youth Projects for the youth departments of the World 
Council of Christian Education and the World Council 
of Churches. “Across many national and denomina- 
tional lines, youth are united in meditation and prayer as 
well as in service.” 

Every account of a project is accompanied by a scrip- 
ture reference and a prayer, and these devotional materials 
are also by the youth of the score of lands whose projects 
are included. 

The wide process of sharing that goes on may be illus- 
trated by one project. Christian youth of Ohio con- 
tributed money that made possible, in part, the first All- 
Angola Evangelical Youth Conference in 1955. The 
youth in that part of Africa decided to make a gift to a 
Christian Fellowship Center in South Africa, “the only 
interracial interdenominational conference center in that 
part of Africa, and a project to which Ohio youth also 
were contributing.” 

Youth in Thailand have contributed money to aid proj- 
ects among American Indians and among migrant work- 
ers in the U. S. A. Eastern Orthodox youth in Finland 
are “helping to build a Coptic youth center in Egypt.” 
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Among the Decisions 


“ \ number of clergymen made decisions” in the course 
of the evangelistic crusade carried on in New York by 
Billy Graham, May to August, 1957, George Burnham, 
news editor of Christianity Today, Washington, reports 
in that periodical, September 2, 1957. These clergymen 
explained later “that they had entered the ministry as a 
profession without surrendering their wills to Christ.” 

One night a young counselor was jolted by the follow- 
ing comment from one who said he had been a missionary 
for 25 years and had made a decision: “My work was 
fruitful for many years on the mission field, but I have 
felt the power leaving my ministry in the last few years. 
As I sat in the Garden tonight listening to Billy, I became 
aware of why I was accomplishing little. | had to admit, 
down in my heart, that I began to seek the praise of men 
for my work rather than the blessing of God. When 
the invitation was given, I felt a strong urge to confess 
my sin and lay it at the foot of the Cross—the only 
place where sin can be forgiven and problems solved.” 


Rediscovering the American Indian 


“\WWhite Americans seem continually to be rediscovering 
the Indians,” George E. Simpson and J. Milton Yinger 
write in the Foreword to The Annals, May, 1957, con- 
taining a symposium entitled “American Indians and 
American Life.” There are 15 articles by specialists 
aiming to present “a scholarly review of several aspects 
of Indian life today.” It is “not a policy debate,” although 
there are among the authors “some disagreements in inter- 
pretation of facts, in method, and even in objective.” The 
occasion for the symposium is “a turn in the Indian 
policy of the federal government.” “Analysis of the 
status of the American Indian challenges us all.” 

Ruth M. Underhill, professor emeritus of anthropology, 
University of Denver, writes on “Religion Among Amer- 
ican Indians.” She describes the primitive ideas on religion 
of the American Indians, their ritualistic forms, their 
social functions, etc. The primitive religious ideas were 
followed by “amalgamation religions.” These avoided 
Christian theology but “included definite ethical teach- 
ings.” The most widespread of these cults was the Peyote 
religious group, “many of whose adherents were brought 
together in 1918 as the ‘Native American Church.’ This 
“involved a combination of old Indian practices with 
social ethics.” 

Twelve states are reported to have issued charters to 
several denominations of the Peyotists, or Native Amer- 
ican Church, beginning with Oklahoma in 1918. The 
Peyote religion “had no one prophet, although several 
Southwestern tribes tell of a suffering individual who had 
a vision after the old pattern. He saw the peyote plant in 
human form, was given the directions for a ceremony and 
ethical maxims, and was bidden to teach these to his people 
for their salvation.” 

“The Peyote religion teaches an ethical doctrine much 
like those of the monotheistic religions. However, it 
eschews specific Christian theology, its exponents often 
stating that while Christ came to the whites, peyote came 
to the Indians. This is an obvious reaction to the subordi- 
nate place so often given to the Indian converts in a 
church organization. Indians resent being treated as 
inferiors in religion as elsewhere. 

“Their meetings, which have been attended by a number 
of anthropologists including myself, are like some Protes- 
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tant prayer meetings, where the program includes singing, 
prayer, and testimonials. They are held in a tepee strewn 
with white sage in the Plains manner. . . . During the 
evening, a drum and rattle are passed around clockwise,” 
while songs are sung. “Meanwhile heads of the cactus 
[peyote], usually dried, are passed around, each person 
expecting to eat eight during the evening. After mid- 
night, when the round has been made once, there are 
testimonials from individuals who have been helped to 
follow ‘the straight road,’ giving up liquor and other 
faults. At dawn comes a token meal of old Indian foods, 
then prayers asking God’s help for Indians, whites, and 
ail the world. 

Miss Underhill does not credit statements to the effect 
that Peyote meetings are “wild orgies like those due to 
marijuana.” The eight buttons eaten at the religious 
service contain only some 107 mgs. of mescaline, the 
chemical ingredient that in larger doses may produce 
shortened respiration. When taken in small quantities it 
brings on “color visions accompanied by extreme lassi- 
tude and unwillingness to move at all.” 

Membership in the Peyote church is increasing, particu- 
larly in groups under stress, e.g., the Navahos. “A re- 
ligion which provides him [the Indian] with purpose and 
self-esteem would seem desirable help, unless we get 
scientific proof that it is injurious.” But in Oklahoma, 
the place of origin of the Peyote group, “I was told that 
-ome of the younger, more fully acculturated men object 
to the Indian elements in the religion and are joining the 
white man’s church.” “The Indian is at the point where 
he really desires to share the advantages of the white man, 
vet he feels something of a maladjusted outsider.” 

Miss Underhill calls attention to a recent book by J. S. 
Slotkin, The Peyote Religion (Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 
1956). 


“The Negro Voter in the South” 


Comprehensive information on voting by Negroes in 
the South appears in a symposium, title above, appearing 
in the Summer, 1957, (Yearbook) issue of the quarterly 
Journal of Negro Education (Washington 1, D. C., How- 
ard University. $2.50 for this issue: subscription $4.00 
a year). A study by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People of election returns in 
predominantly Negro areas in 63 cities reported a gain 
of 19.9 percentage points for the Republican candidate 
iit 1956, compared with 1952. The same study indicated 
that in 23 Southern cities, Negro voters increased their 
support for Eisenhower by 36.8 percentage points between 
1952 and 1956. In 40 cities of the East and West, the 
isenhower vote was up 9.9 percentage points in the 
same period. George Gallup recorded in January, 1957, 
that “of all the major groups in the nation’s population 
the one that shifted most to the Eisenhower-Nixon ticket 
last November was the Negro voter.” 

Much of the material is interpreted in an editorial in 
the Journal written by Charles H. Thompson, the editor, 
from which the following is quoted : 

“One of the major unfinished tasks of democracy in 
America is the elimination of discrimination in the oppor- 
tunity to vote irrespective of race, creed or some other 
artificially imposed condition. . . . This discrimination 
has been directed primarily against Negroes, particularly 
in the South. It was estimated that in the Presidential 
election year of 1952 only about 20 per cent of the poten- 
tial Negro voting population of almost six million in eleven 
Southern states was even registered ; and in 1956 only 25 


per cent. In some states, such as Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, the number of registered Negro voters was as low 
as five per cent of a potential Negro voting population 
of almost a million. While no complete statistics are 
available as to the number of registered white voters in 
these eleven states, it is estimated that proportionately 
three times as many whites as Negroes voted.” 

“TLow registration of Negroes is caused by discrimi- 
natory practices in many Southern states.] These prac- 
tices go back to the constitutional conventions held in 
many Southern states in the late 90s and the first decade 
of the present century. In 1890 a movement was started 
to minimize considerably, if not eliminate entirely, the 
Negro vote. Legislation was enacted which imposed addi- 
tional conditions for suffrage. Usually these additional 
qualifications included literacy, education, ownership of 
property, and the payment of a poll tax. 

“While the impartial application of these new standards 
would have—and in some cases did—eliminate a number 
of white potential voters, in most states the administration 
of the laws was vested in local registrars with almost 
unlimited discretionary power. In most instances they 
were the sole judges of whether the applicant for regis- 
tration qualified. And this almost unlimited power was 
used in such a way as to disqualify Negro would-be 
registrants while at the same time permitting whites who 
were no more competent, or even less so, to qualify. 

“These practices which were established early in the 
century in several Southern states have persisted up to 
the present in a few of them. As late as 1952 according 
to one report Negro would-be registrants in Mississippi 
were being asked, how many bubbles were in a bar of 
soap; just to mention one of the more striking instances. 
In addition to such more subtle barriers Negro applicants 
are intimidated by threats of economic reprisal and of 
physical violence. And while the poll tax still remains 
as a deterrent in six states, there is no evidence that the 
application of the law is discriminatory. 

“At the present time, over half (54 per cent) of the 
potential Negro voters are found in the above-noted eleven 
Southern states. The remaining 46 per cent are found in 
the other 37 states, comprising about 6 per cent of the 
potential voters in these states. Despite its relatively 
small size in these 37 states, however, the Negro vote has 
a significance considerably greater than its numerical 
strength would suggest. In some of these states the 
Negro vote constitutes the potential balance of power 
between the two major parties, and in closely contested 
elections could be and often is a decisive factor. In these 
states, Negroes are able to use their suffrage as do other 
citizens to effect an improvement in their status: and 
consequently, the Negro’s demands for treatment more in 
accord with the status of first-ciass citizens are not ignored 
with impunity.” 

“On the other hand, in the above-noted eleven South- 
ern states the Negro’s position is just the reverse. De- 
spite the fact that Negroes constitute over a fifth (23 per 
cent) of the total number of potential voters in these 
states, ranging from 10 per cent in Texas to 40 per cent 
in Mississippi, and despite the fact that over half of the 
Negro’s potential voting population is in these states, 
the actual Negro vote has much less significance than is 
true in any other part of the country. As a consequence, 
Negroes in these states have been forced to resort to the 
more expensive and tedious tactic of substituting court 
litigation for the ballot box, in order to obtain treatment 
more in accord with the status of first-class citizens. 


“The explanation of this critical situation in which 
Negroes find themselves in these eleven Southern states 
is not a simple one, and despite basic similarities, the 
answer varies in detail from state to state. Thus, one 
of the purposes of this Yearbook is to define the problems 
which Negroes face in these states in their attempt to 
overcome the barriers to full suffrage. While this is one 
of the purposes of this Yearbook, the major purpose is 
to suggest ways and means of attacking these problems so 
as to increase the number and significance of Negro 
voters in this section. 

“During the past two or three years since the U. S. 
Supreme Court's decision in the School Segregation Cases, 
it has been clear to many thoughtful people that the ex- 
pansion of Negro sufirage in the South is imperative, not 
only in the Negro’s struggle for first-class citizenship, 
but in the implementation of one of the basic principles 
of democratic government. Many competent observers 
have suggested that desegregation would be much further 
along, if Negroes in the South could vote more nearly in 
proportion to their potential voting population. More- 
over, with equal opportunity to vote in many of the 
Southern states, there probably would be fewer ironic 
examples of the most anti-Negro candidates being elected 
to offices in the area of the Negro’s majority residence. 

“But the expansion of Negro suffrage in the South is 
not merely of racial or even sectional concern. It is a 
problem of national interest and importance, which goes 
back to the founding of the Republic. It will be recalled 
that through the three-fifths clause in the Constitution 
additional representatives and presidential electors were 
given to the slave states by virtue of their slave popula- 
tions. In the early 1860's, through this provision alone, 
the South had eighteen additional representatives. After 
Emancipation, when the Negro was counted as a whole 
person, this act automatically increased the power of the 
former slave states hy some eleven or twelve more rep- 
resentatives. When these states refused to enfranchise 
Negroes, Section 2 of the 14th Amendment was enacted 
to deal with this situation—providing that Congressional 
representation would be based upon the number of male 
citizens potentially eligible to vote in each state. The 
purpose of the legislation was either to force the former 
slave states to enfranchise the Negro or to have their 
representation reduced accordingly. In view of the 
South’s refusal to accept this compromise, the Negro was 
enfranchised under the 15th Amendment. 

“After Reconstruction was practically ‘undone’ and the 
fact formally recognized in the Compromise of 1876, 
many states of the South began to contrive ‘legal’ means 
of nullifying the 15th Amendment. Beginning with Mis- 
sissippi in 1890, constitutional conventions were held in 
various states to revise their constitutions in such a way 
as to eliminate the Negro as a voter, without contra- 
vening the provisions of the 14th and 15th Amend- 
ments, .. .” 


“Typical Church Fires” 


Correspondents of this Bureau have requested informa- 
tion on church fires, because in many instances these have 
tragic consequences in parish and community life. It is 
generally believed that church properties are not ade- 
quately insured, when consideration is given to the rapidly 
rising costs of construction during the past 20 years. 

“A fire disrupts parish life. . . . Consequently it is in 
the interest of churches to use every precaution to avoid 
such loss and inconvenience.” Thus reads part of a state- 
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ment issued by the Church lire Insurance Company, New 
York, “a service organization to the Episcopal Church,” 
on the occasion of its 25th anniversary. 

A summary of available data on typical church fires is 
published in lire Record Bulletin, FR 56-4, by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch St., 
Soston 10, Mass. (50 cents a copy). The material was 
prepared from original records of inspection organiza- 
tions, fire departments of municipalities, and other 
sources. It is stated that a large number of fires with 
small loss are not reported to the Association. 

An example: In Boston on January 3, 1956, there was 
a church fire with a loss amounting to $120,000. “Fire 
that destroyed this large stone, wood-joisted church was 
described by the fire department as ‘typical’ of church 
fires. It originated in the vicinity of the not-cut-off 
boiler, spread through the undivided and unsprinklered 
hasement, extended to the upper part of the building 
through open stairways and nonfirestopped spaces in walls, 
and was not discovered until the sound of breaking win- 
dows was heard by a passer-by at 5:52 a.m.” 

“Known causes of church fires” are listed in the book- 
let as follows: Heating systems, defective or overheated, 
22.5 per cent; incendiary, 13.1 per cent; electrical, 12.5 
per cent; defective smokepipes and vents, 8.5 per cent; 
lightning, 7.9 per cent ; smoking and matches, 4.7 per cent ; 
candles, 4.4 per cent; spontaneous ignition, 4.1 per cent; 
exposure to other fires, 3.8 per cent; sparks, 3 per cent; 
chimney defects, 2.6 per cent; improperly installed or 
operated space heaters, 2.6 per cent; careless disposal of 
ashes, 2 per cent; baptismal tank heaters, 1.7 per cent; 
hot air ducts near combustible construction, 1.4 per cent ; 
careless use of blow torches, 1.4 per cent; rubbish near 
furnace, 0.6 per cent; thawing pipes with open flame, 0.6 
per cent; miscellaneous, 2.6 per cent.” 

“Where church fires start” is the subject of another 
table, here summarized as follows: First story, 35 per 
cent ; basement, 33 per cent; attic, 14 per cent; concealed 
floor spaces, 8 per cent; upper story, 5 per cent ; exposure 
fires, 3 per cent; steeples, 2 per cent.” 

“Factors contributing to fire spread in 100 church 
fires’ are listed as follows, with more than one factor 
present in many cases: Lack of sprinklers, 95; lack of 
automatic detection or watchman, 82; undivided attic, 
30; nonfirestopped concealed spaces, 25; combustible in- 
terior finish, 17; open stairways, 13; unprotected vertical 
openings other than stairways, 6; walls without divisions, 
5; unprotected openings in division walls, 3; combustible 
decorations and draperies, 13; oiled floors, 2; lack of water 
supply, 6; poor water supply, 5; lack of public fire de- 
partment, 4.” 

Under the heading of “Protected Churches” the fol- 
lowing appears: “An increasing number of church gov- 
erning bodies are recognizing the necessity of providing 
automatic fire protection for their edifices. An outstand- 
ing example is the Fountain Street Baptist Church, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. The basement and gymnasium are pro- 
tected by a supervised automatic sprinkler system; the 
sanctuary and organ loft are protected by a supervised 
automatic fire detection system.” 

Various measures of fire prevention for those who have 
custody of buildings are summarized by the Church Fire 
Insurance Company in the brochure mentioned above, 
as follows: 

“Make sure that beams above furnace and smokepipe 
leading to chimney are protected by hard asbestos board 
or sheet metal, spaced out at least one inch from the 
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combustible material to allow a ventilating space.” 

Start the furnace early and do not force it. 

“Have chimney flues examined for defects and cleaned 
regularly. If you have an oi! burner, have it serviced at 
stated intervals. 

“Have a licensed electrician inspect all wiring. (Over- 
sized fuses and portable extension cords are a menace. 
For normal wiring, fuses ought not to exceed fifteen 
ampere capacity. ) 

“Make certain that candles and other open flames are 
not placed too close to inflammable material. 

“Remove all trash, especially from cellar and closets 
under stairway. 

Provide proper metal containers for ashes, and remove 
from building daily. 

“Provide ash trays or other containers for disposal of 
cigarette butts and matches. Also inspect these recep- 
tacles at the close of meetings to be certain that there is 
no smoldering material left when the building is locked. 

“Practice good housekeeping at all times, 

“The following precautions should also be taken to 
minimize the extent of fire: 

“Repair all broken plaster on side walls and ceilings 
to prevent fire from entering concealed spaces. 

“A great deal of damage is also done to church prop- 
erty by lightning and windstorm. Most of the lightning 
damage can be eliminated if proper lightning rods, which 
are well grounded, are installed. Also, in many States 
the installation of such equipment produces rate credit. 

“Windstorm is a different matter, and the only sugges- 
tion which can be offered to minimize such damage is that 
roofs be inspected periodically to see that there are no 
loose shingles, drainage spouts and the like. Here there 
is not only the actual damage to the building to be con- 
sidered, but also the additional damage which is caused 
to the interior by water entering the building through the 
opening caused by the wind. 

“Refill your fire extinguishers at least once each year. 
If your property does not have this equipment, it is sug- 
gested that the installation of it be given consideration. 
When one 214 gallon, soda-acid extinguisher is installed 
for each twenty-five hundred square feet of area, most 
rating organizations are prepared to allow credit. Also, 
where an oil burning furnace exists, it is well to install 
a one-quart carbon tetrachloride extinguisher, All such 
equipment, of course, should bear the label of approval 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. Mention might also 
be made of the fact that in those areas subject to particu- 
larly cold winters, the non-freeze type of soda-acid extin- 
guisher should be used. These appliances are in the 
nature of first aid equipment, for they are very helpful in 
extinguishing a fire in its incipiency.” 


Mass Communication: 100 Cases in Ethics 


The thesis of the book, Social Responsibility in Mass 
Communication, by Wilbur Schramm, is “that the present 
is a time of important change in mass communication ; 
that a time of change is a time for redefining standards 
and responsibilities ; and that these new standards and re- 
sponsibilities as they emerge are defining and delimiting a 
new philosophy of public communication for the United 
States." (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1957, $4.50.) 
Exactly 100 cases are cited involving ethics, thus cast- 
ing much of the discussion of practical problems “in the 
context of practical decisions that have to be made day 
by day.” 


“\Wherever possible, we shall try to illuminate these 
decisions by relating them to the currents of communica- 
tion history and by trying to suggest where, in the midst 
of all the crosscurrents of conflicting responsibility and 
pressure, the new and somewhat shadowy borderline be- 
tween responsibility and irresponsibility seems to lie.” 

These practical problems are considered in the large 
areas of freedom, the right to know, truth and fairness, 
and popular art. Many questions are considered, for 
example: 

“\Vhat control over communications is exercised through 
financial support? ... 

“Tow serious ts the impact of expert manipulation of the 
media by public relations men and political leaders? . . . 

“What happens when the right to know conflicts with 
other old and honored rights: the right of an individual 
to privacy, the right of an individual to fair trial, the 
right of government to withhold information when it feels 
the public interest requires it, or the media's right to 
serve their own interest in withholding information? .. . 

“What standards of accuracy shall be required? . . . 

“What is a ‘balanced picture’ ?... 

“What constitutes indecency? When do the media 
threaten the social mores; when is the content 
‘dangerous’ ?... 

“What constitutes an adequate program service — in 
view, that is, of differing tastes, minority interests, and 
the broadest concept of public good? 

“These are not ail new questions, but the mass media 
and the great audience require that they be asked again 
and reanswered in terms of the new conditions.” 

And whose responsibility is it “to do something about 
it?” The author answers: “Our viewpoint is that the re- 
sponsibility is shared by government, media, and public.” 
No simple formuia suffices, however, “What are the lim- 
its on what government can and should do toward con- 
tributing to responsible communication? . . . Is the mass 
conununication audience doomed to relative passivity or 
inarticulateness, to he represented only by a few organized 
minority groups and articulate critics? ... Or is it pos- 
sible that an articulate, critical audience may develop to 
provide the check on mass communication which everyone 
feels is needed, but which nobody feels should be provided 
by government? 

“And if indeed there are strong feelings within the 
public as to what kind of performance is wanted from 
mass comimunication, through what machinery can and 
should these feelings be expressed ?” 

The book is one of « series on ethics and economic life 
initiated by a study committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches in 1949. In i950 the Federal Council was merged 
into the National Council of Churches. The Federal Coun- 
cil retains its corporate entity and holds the copyright. 
“The National Council of Churches points out that the 
volume is not a statement or pronouncement of the Na- 
tional Council. The author is solely responsible for its 
contents.” 

Reinhold Niebuhr writes a thorough and searching in- 
troduction. “The church can be creative,” he observes, 
“only as it enters responsibly into all the ethical prob- 
lems of our culture and our nation. Some of these prob- 
lems involve technical details which must be taken into 
account by any person or organization that would speak 
with any degree of authority on moral problems. The 
most dominant characteristic of modern culture is the 
mastery of technics by the culture and over the culture.” 
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